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THE LOOT AND THE RUIN OF THE 
FUR-SEAL HERD OF ALASKA. 



BY HENRY W. ELLIOTT. 



When we received Alaska from Russia, in 1867, we came into 
possession of a herd of fur-seals which annually resorted to the 
Pribylov Islands, in the heart of Bering Sea. We did not know 
at that time that this herd was then the greatest single aggrega- 
tion of highly organized animal life ever known to savage or 
civilized men. We did not know that more than five millions of 
fur-seals were then actually in existence, and "hauled" out on 
the breeding and hauling grounds of Saint Paul and Saint George 
islands, upon which the natural law of their lives compelled 
them to breed, and to sojourn during six months of every year. 

We did not know then that the fur-seals which we saw every 
December, at sea, off the coast of California; then, later, off the 
Oregon shore ; and still later, in March and April, off the mouth 
of the Strait of Fuca and the forbidding west coasts of Van- 
couver and Queen Charlotte islands. — we did not know then that 
those fur-seals were the seals of the Pribylov herd, and that they 
were so appearing at those times and in those places, as they 
travelled over their annual migration route in the Pacific Ocean 
from and back to these islands of their birth in Bering Sea. 

Various legends about this fur-seal herd of Alaska came to the 
Smithsonian Institution, during 1869-71, from old whaling cap- 
tains, Treasury agents and others ; these stories were so conflicting 
and so remarkable that, in order to get precise information from 
a trained observer, the Institution despatched me to the Pribylov 
Islands early in April, 1872. I entered upon this task with the 
preconceived idea that I was going to observe a herd of seals 
fashioned like the hair-seals, so well known to exist on the ice- 
floes of the North Atlantic ; but, when I got upon the ground, the . 
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wide and startling difference between the two species quickly 
dawned upon me; and, instead of being able to complete my work 
and return from the islands at the close of the season of 1872, 
as I had arranged to do, I had to remain, chained down to its 
details throughout the entire season of 1872, '73 and '74, inclusive. 

Among the many points of surprise and mystery which this 
herd at first sight presented to me was the immense numbers of 
seals that appeared on the seventeen breeding rookeries of the 
Pribylov Islands — how many of these animals ? There were nine 
white men on the islands, associated with the business of the 
United States Treasury Department, and the lessees; of all the 
questions which I raised between them over the seals, that one as 
to the real number of seals in this herd aroused the most interest 
and the widest difference of opinion. It was utterly out of the 
question to count those seals; so these men, individually, estimated 
their numbers all the way from two millions up to ten millions — 
all of them soberly and earnestly made such estimates, and 
thought deeply on the problem. 

The complete futility of any such method of determining the 
real number of this wonderful herd quickly struck me. I there- 
fore devised an initial figure for multiplication and division, 
based upon that natural law of distribution which these animals 
obeyed implicitly on their breeding-grounds. It is unnecessary 
for me to detail all of these steps in this writing, since I pub- 
lished them in full, years ago; and, up to date, they have never 
been successfully denied as to sense or accuracy* by any man, and 
they never will be. 

Those careful surveys of 1872-74 disclosed the fact that, dur- 
ing the season of 1874, at least 4,700,000 fur-seals were in ex- 
istence on the breeding-grounds of the Pribylov Islands; these 
figures represent the lowest reasonable computation. 

But, at the close of the season of 1906, the official reports of the 
agents of our Government declare that less than 120,000 fur-seals 
belonging to the Alaskan herd are now in existence ! 

What has caused this fearful decimation? A plague? A 

pestilence? No: nothing of the kind. It is due entirely to the 

greed, cruelty and avarice of certain men — unspeakable men, 

•"Monograph Seal Islands of Alaska": Tenth Census TJ. S. A., Vol. 
VIII, pp. 326; 50 pi. 1882. 4to. "Report Upon the Condition of the Pur- 
Seal Herd of Alaska"; Ho. Soc. No. 175; 54th Congress. 1st Session, 
pp. 276; 60 plate*. 1896. 8vo. 
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who, shielded and panoplied by imperfect law and regulations, 
have wrought this loot and ruin of our fur-seal herd of Alaska- 
It is my purpose, in this article, to describe that work of destruc- 
tion, and, in so describing it, to place this shameful responsibility 
upon those measures, influences and persons really to blame. 

In 1874, and prior to that date, there was not and never had 
been any organized work of killing fur-seals at sea by white 
men: all the slaughter of that life was done on the islands from 
the date of their discovery by Pribylov in 1786, up to the transfer 
of Alaska to us in 1867 by the Eussians. By excessive killing 
of the young male seals, from 1817 down to 1834, the Eussians 
had fairly exterminated this herd, so that by the close of the 
latter season not more than 60,000 or 80,000 seals were left alive ! 
This caused the suspension of all killing on the islands, except a 
few small seals annually, from 1835 up to 1844. Then the Eus- 
sians resumed the killing of the surplus young males, gradually 
increasing the annual catch, so that, by 1857, they safely took 
60,000 to 75,000 young males, annually, up to the date of ces- 
sion to us in 1867 ; they never took 100,000 annually, at any time. 
It remained for our people to " improve " upon the Eussian kill- 
ing and " develop the industry " at once, which they did by raising 
the catch to 100,000 young males annually. 

Our acquisition of the islands during 1867 was celebrated in a 
characteristic way by some of our people, who rushed up there in 
1868, and slaughtered over 360,000 young male seals within that 
season, and they stopped at that immense figure only because 
their supply of salt was exhausted upon which they depended to 
cure the green skins for shipment from the islands ! 

The news of this prodigious killing on the islands during 1868 
reached Washington early in the autumn of that year, and Con- 
gress was stirred to action. On March 3rd, 1869, the islands 
were declared a Government reservation, and these land butchers 
of 1868, and a swarm of would-be butchers like unto them, were 
barred. After much deliberation, the old Eussian plan of leasing 
the islands for a period of twenty years was finally ordered by 
Congress, July 1st, 1870, and the Alaska Commercial Company 
of San Francisco became the lessee, with restrictions and regu- 
lations, and a maximum of 100,000 seals per annum. On May 
1st, 1890, this lease was renewed and awarded to the North 
American Commercial Company, a new organization. 
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While there was no organized work of pelagic sealing by white 
men known in 1874, yet this subject was fully understood, and 
discussed in certain localities on the northwest coast that season. 
On the revenue-cutter " Reliance," which sailed under my orders 
in the summer of 1874, many of the crew became quite eloquent 
over what a good schooner and Indian hunters could do in the 
way of taking fur-seals on the high seas. 

The possibility — the probability, rather — of the swift destruc- 
tion of our fur-seal herd was, thus early, forced upon me during 
my cruise in the " Reliance." I prepared a full chapter on this 
subject of pelagic sealing then : a discussion of its practicability, 
the danger of its effect on the herd: the waste of life it would 
involve: and the cruelty inseparable from the process, together 
with a migration track-chart of the annual route of the Pribylov 
herd in the North Pacific, from the time it annually leaves the 
islands in November until its return to them in June and July 
following. But this chapter was omitted from my " Monograph " 
at the request of Professor Baird, who said it was best to do so 
then, since no organized work of pelagic sealing had as yet been 
undertaken; and, in the mean time, the Canadians and our own 
people of Puget Sound did not know that the fur-seals seen by 
them every season off the coast of Vancouver and the Strait of 
Fuca went into Bering Sea, and bred on the Pribylov Islands; 
therefore the publication of my work would put them at once on 
the right track, and so set them up in a business which they did 
not then seriously entertain, owing to this lack of knowledge. 

But, by 1884, the business of pelagic sealing as an industry 
was well under way at Victoria, Port Townsend and San Fran- 
cisco; in 1886, several Canadian vessels (and ours, too) entered 
Bering Sea for the first time. They now understood that these 
seals came from the Pribylov Islands and returned to them an- 
nually; this discovery gave a great impetus to the business, and 
scores of cod -fishing and halibuting schooners began to outfit 
and go after seals. 

In 1886 three British sealing-schooners, and two of ours, were 
seized on the open sea, thirty and forty miles from the Seal 
Islands, by a United States Revenue Marine cutter, under orders 
from the Secretary of the Treasury. This is the act which at 
once stirred up that question, and one which has been agitated 
ever since : " How shall we save our fur-seal herd ?" 
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The uproar in Canada which followed these seizures of 1886 
upon the high seas, supplemented by the outcry of our own 
American pelagic-hunting interests, caused Mr. Bayard, Secretary 
of State, to tardily dismiss the suits at Sitka, and release those 
vessels to their owners, late in 1887. But, before he did so, seven 
more British sealing-schooners were seized during July, 1887; 
and, as they too were also killing seals in the open waters of 
Bering Sea, their outcries were immediately heard at Ottawa. 
The protests of Canada, now, were simply frantic. The London 
office persuaded Bayard to disavow the act. He released these 
vessels, and then began to formulate an international close-time 
agreement, whereby Great Britain, Eussia, Sweden and Norway, 
France and Germany, were to bind their subjects not to kill fur- 
seals in the open waters of the North Pacific Ocean and Bering 
Sea. Mr. Bayard began well: he was well received by Salisbury; 
he had all but secured the assent of the British Premier, when 
Canada managed to get hold of certain idle and worthless United 
States Treasury agents' reports for 1886, '87, '88, which declared 
that these fur-seals were steadily increasing over their immense 
numbers of 1872-74! And all this increase, said Canadian offi- 
cialism, showed that the pelagic hunters certainly did no harm. 
Salisbury saw the point: he dropped Mr. Bayard at once. That 
ended the work of Cleveland's first term of office, with Canada 
easily master of the situation. 

When Mr. Blaine took Bayard's place, March 4th, 1889, he 
imagined that he would be able to make a short and creditable 
shift to immediate settlement; and he said to an intimate friend 
of mine that he was glad that Bayard had failed— that he had a 
better plan of action ahead. The order to seize British pelagic- 
hunting vessels in the open waters of Bering Sea, which was can- 
celled by Bayard in 1887-88, was renewed by Blaine, March 9th, 
1889: soon thereafter, in July and August of that season, all 
Canada was boiling over another " outrage of seizure on the high 
seas." Eight or nine British schooners had been overhauled in 
and ordered out of Bering Sea, and down to Sitka for trial. These 
vessels cleared out of Bering Sea quickly enough, but they took 
their "prize crews" of one man each down to Victoria direct, 
instead; and then^ immediately on arrival there, they just turned 
loose the wrath of British Columbia. 

Salisbury acted promptly: he gave Blaine quite a shock. After 
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staving off an answer from the 1st of August, 1889, until the 
20th of January, 1890, Mr. Blaine finally wrote his famous " con- 
tra bonos mores " letter in justification of those seizures of 1889. 
Lord Salisbury came back very promptly, and insisted on a cate- 
gorical answer to his question of August, 1889, as to whether or 
no Mr. Blaine intended to again seize a British vessel upon the 
high seas. Salisbury was safe and right in this demand : our best 
lawyers and jurists declared that Blaine was in error. 

Blaine then issued secret orders to the Bevenue Marine officers, 
countermanding the orders of 1889; copies of these secret in- 
structions were given to the Canadian authorities at Ottawa, who 
secretly gave them to their own subjects interested at Victoria; 
our own people had no knowledge of this action until late in the 
season. 

Such a storm of assertion and denial as to the exact status of 
our fur-seal herd had broken upon the head of Secretary Windom, 
in March, 1890, that he asked me to revisit and report upon the 
condition of that life during this season of 1890. I made the 
trip, and finished my investigation in time to report to him in 
November. I found the great herd of 1872-74 reduced in num- 
ber to a trifle more than one million of seals, a fleet of one hun- 
dred and twenty sealing-schooners busily engaged upon its life 
in the water, and one of the greediest of greedy corporations kill- 
ing it on the islands. I urged the adoption of a modus vivendi 
with Great Britain, whereby our Government should agree to 
suspend all killing on the islands for seven years if the British 
Government would enjoin all pelagic sealing by its subjects for 
the same time ; in the mean while, a joint commission of experts 
was to visit and investigate conditions on the islands, so as to 
agree upon a proper method of resuming the killing when the 
time of said modus vivendi expired. Mr. Windom cordially ap- 
proved the proposal: but added the suggestion that, if Great 
Britain did not unite with us on that modus vivendi, it should be 
distinctly announced to the Canadians that we would repeal the 
law of 1868, and mercifully step in and kill all the seals on these 
Pribylov rookeries ourselves, and at once: thus ending at one 
stroke what otherwise would be cruelly prolonged into the indefi- 
nite future. 

This modus vivendi was, of course, bitterly opposed by the 
lessees of the Seal Islands and by the pelagic hunters of British 
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Columbia. The lessees prevailed upon Mr. Blaine, so that he pre- 
pared and addressed his fatal, mistaken and mischievous letter 
of December 17th, 1890, to Lord Salisbury. In that letter, the 
proposition to submit to arbitration (1) the claim of exclusive 
jurisdiction over the open waters of our part of Bering Sea, and 
(2) the claim of a property right in the bodies of all the fur- 
seals born and bred on the Pribylov Islands, was coupled with 
the offer to accept from Great Britain a sixty-mile zone of pro- 
hibition for all pelagic sealing to encircle the Pribylov Islands — 
to accept this as an ample measure of protection, full and com- 
plete ! Not a hint of the modus vivendi which Mr. Windom and 
myself had proposed to him, as above cited, appears in this letter 
— this letter which led up to the total collapse of our good cause, 
before the Paris Tribunal in August, 1893. 

The result of the proceeding of the Tribunal of Arbitration at 
Paris was a denial of our claims of jurisdiction in Bering Sea 
open waters, and of our property-right claim to the bodies of 
the fur-seals ; but, in order to protect and preserve the herd from 
excessive killing at sea, the Court ordered a series of rules and 
regulations to govern British subjects engaged in pelagic fur- 
sealing, as well as our own citizens. 

These rules and regulations went into effect on April 24th, 
1894, and they have been in force ever since. They have actually 
facilitated the destruction of the herd. They were framed in 
good faith by the Court, but in sheer and utter ignorance of the 
real conditions that confronted them. For that ignorance on its 
part, our agent, counsel and so-called "experts" are entirely 
to blame; and back of them stands the sinister influence of those 
lessees who absolutely ruled the wretchedly imperfect prepara- 
tion and presentation of our case. In brief, the Court saw and 
heard nothing during that long term of the Paris session (from 
April 3rd to August 16th, 1903) but a struggle between the 
interests of our land-butchers and those of the Canadian sea- 
butchers of this fur-seal life, as to which should gain the most 
at its hands. 

Let the reader pause a moment and think of the following 
forces of destruction actually licensed by that Court to do the 
very work which it intended to prevent, and really believed at 
the time that it had prevented. These rules and regulations per- 
mit the British pelagic hunter to engage in his business all 
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through the year, except during the months of May, June and 
July; and at no time can he enter within a zone of sixty miles 
encircling the Seal Islands of Alaska; he is not allowed to use 
firearms in Bering Sea. 

In the spring of 1891, and when Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Blaine were sparring over the form of getting into shape for 
arbitration, my modus vivendi, which shut the lessees off from 
killing on the islands and the pelagic hunters from killing in 
the waters of Bering Sea, was fairly forced into being over the 
heads of Mr. Blaine and the lessees by public opinion here, and 
by the direct personal action of Lord Salisbury and Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, who overrode the Canadian opposition. This sud- 
den action drove the combined American and Canadian pelagic- 
hunting fleet — some 120 vessels and 3,000 men — out of Bering 
Sea and over to the Russian herd as they found it about the 
Kommander Islands. This combined and powerful agency of 
destruction was again driven over, in 1892 and 1893, by the 
renewal of my modus vivendi; but, in 1894, the rules and regu- 
lations of the Bering Sea Tribunal allowed it to attack our herd 
in Bering Sea during August and September, and even into 
October, at the very time when it could do the most damage to 
and inflict the most torture upon that seal life! 

Think of it! The very period of the year when the mother 
seal and her new-born offspring should be protected from the 
pelagic hunter, above all other times, was opened to the con- 
centrated and most effective attack of this human butcher. That 
fur-seal mother bears her young in July, between the 10th and 
20th, as a rule; a few days after its birth she leaves it on the 
rookery ground, and goes to sea for food. The favorite feeding- 
grounds are to the westward of the Pribylov Islands, between 
eighty and one hundred miles; here, owing to the sudden deep- 
ening of the sea and the meeting of ocean currents, schools of 
small pelagic fishes gather in vast numbers, and the fur-seal 
knows it. She easily swims at the speed of fifteen to twenty 
miles an hour, and, so swimming, she quickly reaches this feed- 
ing-goal. She finds her quarry in abundance; feeds to repletion, 
turns over to sleep in glad digestion, on her back: then, to 
awaken soon and renew the feast. A day or two passed in this 
manner upon the fishing-bank, she returns to her young, nurses 
it, and, a day or two so passed with it, again she speeds back to 
vol. olxxxvi.— no. 617. 28 
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those fishing-grounds. In this order of her natural life, the fur- 
seal mother goes out to feed from the islands during August, 
September and October, and until she weans her pup and leaves 
it to shift for itself in November. Thus it is apparent to the 
reader how the pelagic hunter, by hovering over these fishing- 
banks, has the opportunity, repeated during the season a dozen 
times, to kill that mother seal, provided he fails to capture her 
when she makes her first visit! 

One hundred and twenty vessels, in 1894, with three thousand 
tireless hunters hovering over the small area of these favored 
feeding-grounds of the nursing mother seals in Bering Sea, all 
through August, September, and as far into October as the fierce 
gales of that month will permit — hovering there, and watching 
for those unthinking victims of their skill and cruelty! For 
every mother seal " taken in milk " means the death of her off- 
spring from thirst and starvation on the islands : since, save that 
mother's milk, it has no other sustenance or means of livelihood 
from the hour of its birth until it is weaned. 

Therefore, bearing these facts in mind, how easy it is to un- 
derstand what that destruction was — has been, and is — what 
unspeakably cruel, wicked destruction of that valuable, harmless 
and highly organized life ensued in Bering Sea immediately after 
the protection of my modus vivendi of 1891-93 was removed by 
the substitution of the worthless rules and regulations of the 
Bering Sea Tribunal, April 24th, 1894. It not only mowed down 
the female fur-seal life, but it was equally potent in destroying 
the young male seals above one year old, since they, too, feed at 
frequent intervals, arid in the same channels, along with the 
young females and mother seals. 

The "high-roller" season of the pelagic hunter was that sea- 
son of his first sailing under the rules of this Tribunal in 1894. 
He found, to his delight, that, in being prevented by those rules 
from using firearms in Bering Sea, he was actually aided in his 
work, rather than retarded; that the silent, deadly spear was the 
most effective weapon for hirn to use on those feeding-banks; a 
hundred or a thousand of his hunters could work then, all to- 
gether, and yet never alarm the seals as they came and departed. 
If firearms had been permitted, then a few guns would soon 
alarm and drive away hundreds and thousands of seals for every 
one that they shot while they hovered over these feeding-grounds. 
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That these facts were not presented by our agents and " ex- 
perts " to the Paris Tribunal was due to the ignorance of them 
by those men: they were not equal to the proper conduct of this 
case, either in making it up in Washington, or in presenting it to 
the Court. President Harrison was duly warned, in the spring 
of 1891, of that serious deficiency in these agents and " experts." 
But he ignored the warning; the lessees were pleased with them: 
and that settled it in the departments ! 

When the complete, utter failure of these rules and regulations 
of the Paris Tribunal to serve the purpose for which they were 
created was self-confessed by the close of the season of 1894, it 
became at once apparent, even to the dullest minds, that, unless 
these rules were revised and amended, the extermination of the 
fur-seal herd of Alaska was inevitable. That this process of 
extermination would not only be long drawn out, but unspeak- 
ably cruel, was also plain to those who had the slightest under- 
standing of the question. It therefore became an act of mercy 
and common sense to anticipate that indecent and inhuman 
slaughter; this anticipation was attempted in 1895 and again in 
1898 by the passage of a bill in the House of Representatives : but 
that bill was defeated in the Senate by the agents of the land and 
sea butchers of this herd. It mattered nothing to them, this an- 
nual exhibition of cruelty and greed, provided they were not inter- 
fered with; and, since that time, every attempt made to get a re- 
view and revision of the existing shameful order of affairs, licensed 
by the Bering Sea Tribunal, has been covertly defeated in Wash- 
ington by the lessees, or in Ottawa by the agents of the pelagic 
hunters. They have made no open argument in defence of their 
infamous work — they cannot; but they have suborned depart- 
mental officials, Senators and Congressmen to that end. The 
result has been that, at this hour of writing, the species is threat- 
ened with immediate and complete extinction. 

It is also pertinent, in this association, to mention the fact 
that, had that merciful anticipation of the scandalous work of the 
pelagic hunters and the lessees been made in 1891, as Secretary 
Windom advised, that cruel, indecent slaughter of over six hun- 
dred thousand nursing mother seals at sea, coupled with the 
shameful torture by starvation to death of hundreds of thousands 
of young seals on the islands of their birth, all this sin and shame 
dragged through the last sixteen years would have been prevented. 
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We have suffered, in addition to that odium resting upon us, a 
property loss of over $40,000,000. 

If that immense fur-seal herd of 1874 had been in the path of 
commerce, or blocking the settlement of a new domain, or in the 
way of railroads or mines and mining, then by the law of our 
civilization it could not by any reason be suffered to exist. But, 
it was not so standing : it was confined, by its natural order of life, 
to a small area of worthless rock and land, and to a desolate 
waste of sea and ocean. It fed chiefly upon small pelagic fishes 
that man never has captured, and never will. The buffalo did 
block the settlement of a new domain; it had to go; there was no 
alternative. But the case of the fur-seal of Alaska is just the 
reverse; it should not be abused by us, since, if it were rightly 
treated, it would live and endure forever, to the great annual gain 
and good of all mankind. 

This small nucleus of our fur-seal herd, as it exists to-day, can 
be restored to the fine form and immense numbers which I placed 
on record in 1873-74; it can be so restored only by the joint action 
of our Government and that of Canada. These authorities can 
take the hands of the human butchers from the throat of this 
life: they can suspend all killing on the islands and in the sea 
for the next ten or twelve years. Then, that being done, those 
natural powers of recuperation which the fur-seal nucleus of this 
herd in 1834 exhibited under Russian management will again 
assert themselves in the immediate future precisely as they did 
in the past. 

Then, too, the result of the proceedings of the Tribunal of 
Arbitration at Paris has made it utterly impossible for our Gov- 
ernment to serve private interests, and at the same time preserve 
the fur-seal herd of Alaska from destruction. The decision of 
that Tribunal has made it improper to attempt any future man- 
agement of this life by our Government through the medium of 
private interests : if that is attempted, then the ruin of those val- 
uable public interests is certain to swiftly ensue. Private inter- 
ests must be entirely eliminated from the situation now and for- 
ever, and by so doing, this anomalous and wonderful marine life 
can be saved, and attain to the full dignity of a subject well 
worthy of international attention. 

Henry W. Elliott. 



